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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  TUESDAY,  June  17,  1941 

(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

QUESTION  BOX   Answers  from  home  econ- 

Quick  and  easy  way  to  wash  windows  :  omists  and  plant  scien- 

Difference  "between  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy  :  tists  of  the  U.  3.  Dept. 

Summer  care  of  house  plants  :  of  Agriculture. 

New  "bulletin  on  house  plants  : 

— ooOoo — 

Another  Tuesday — and  another  batch  of  questions  to  answer. 

One  of  the  letters  this  week  comes  from  a  young  homemaker  who  reports  that 
washing  windows  is  the  job  she  finds  hardest  in  housekeeping. 

She  writes:     "I  use  plenty  of  soap  and  warm  water.     I  wash  the  window,  and 
then  I  rub  and  polish  until  my  arm  aches.     But  still  the  glass  shows  streaks  or 
bits  of  lint  from  the  cloth.     Can  you  tell  me  of  a  better  and  easier  way  to  wash 
windows?" 

Home  economists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  advise  taking  a  tip 
from  the  gas-station  boy  who  cleans  your  windshield,  or  from  the  man  who  cleans 
hotel  windows.     They  have  to  know  quick,  easy  methods  of  getting  clear  glass. 
They  never  use  soap  because  they  know  that  it  streaks  the  glass  and  is  hard  to  rub 
dry.    And  they  never  use  rags  that  shed  lint  either. 

Instead  they  use  clear  warm  water,  if  the  glass  is  not  too  dirty.     Or  they 
use  water  containing  a  little  ammonia  or  alcohol  to  remove  grease  and  the  dirt  that 
clings  to  it.     Gas-station  boys  usually  spray  the  liquid  on  the  windshield.  Spray- 
ing your  windows  will  speed  up  both  the  cleaning  and  the  drying.     With  a  spray  you 
can  get  a  thin,  even  film  of  the  liquid  all  over  the  glass  in  an  instant.  Of 
course,  you  can  wipe  the  liquid  on  with  a  cloth,  or  a  sponge,  or  chamois,  if  you 
don' t  use  a  spray. 
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The  advantage  of  chamois  is  that  it  takes  up  water  quickly  and  thoroughly, 
and  leaves  no  lint,  as  cloth  often  does.     You  can  use  a  piece  of  chamois  for  "both 
washing  and  drying  windows.    A  very  useful  device  for  drying  windows  is  the  rubber 
squeegee  professional  window- washers  use.     You  can  buy  squeegees  in  any  10-cent  or 
hardware  store. 

Briefly  then,  the  secrets  of  window- washing  are  3:  use  warm  water  with  a 
little  ammonia  or  alcohol  in  it;   spray  this  liquid  on  the  glass,  or  wipe  it  on  with 
sponge  or  chamois;  then  dry  with  chamois  or  squeegee. 

How  from  window  washing  let's  turn  to  a  question  about  a  poison  plant.  A 
letter  here  asks:  "What  is  the  difference  between  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy?" 

Plant  scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reply  that  poison  oak  and 

poison  ivy  are  common  names  for  closely  related  plants.     In  the  eastern  and  central 
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parts  of  the  United  States  the  plant  grows  as/vine  or  trailing  shrub,  or  bush  and 
has  pointed  leaves.     It  goes  by  the  name  of  poison  ivy.  In  the  West  from  South 
Dakota  and  British  Columbia  to  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  the  plant  grows  as  a  thick  low 
bush  or  trailing  shrub  usually  called  poison  oak.     This  western  poison  oak  has 
leaves  that  look  something  like  the  leaves  of  an  oak  tree.     But  the  plant  is  no  re- 
lation to  a  true  oak. 

Once  you  learn  the  special  characteristics  of  the  plant  you  will  recognize 
it  in  any  of  its  forms.    All  forms  of  poison  oak  or  poison  ivy  have  3  leaflets  on 
a  stem.    And  the  leaflets  are  shiny  deep  green  in  summer  and  yellow  or  reddish  in 
the  fall.     The  tiny  yell owi sh- green  flowers  come  out  early  in  the  season.  Small 
round  whitish  berries  appear  later. 

The  third  question  up  for  reply  today  comes  from  a  lady  with  a  lot  of  house- 
plants.     She  wants  to  know  the  best  way  to  care  for  them  daring  the  summer. 

Plant  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  that  one  of 
the  easiest  ways  to  care  for  them  is  to  sink  the  pots  in  the  ground  up  to  their  rim 
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in  a  partly  shady  "border.     That  keeps  them  from  drying  out  as  much  as  they  do  when 
the  pots  are  exposed  to  the  air.    And  the  partly  shaded  border  keeps  them  from 
having  too  much  sun  when  they  are  not  used  to  it.     Of  course,  potted  plants  are 
very  decorative  on  stone  terraces,  "balustrades,  or  around  pools  in  summer.  But 
in  such  places  they  dry  out  easily  and  need  considerably  more  watering. 

Plants  like  geraniums,  lantanas  and  fuchsia  you  can  remove  from  the  pot  and 
set  directly  in  the  ground  in  an  open  "border.     In  the  fall,  you  can  have  new  plants 
for  the  house  from  these  old  ones  "by  making  summer  cuttings. 

By  the  way,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.  has  a 
new  bulletin  called  "House  Plants."     You  are  welcome  to  a  copy  while  the  supply 
lasts.     Send  a  postcard  for  "House  Plants",  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1872.    Address  the 
postal  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

That's  all  the  questions  and  answers  for  today.     More  another  day. 
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